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BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Imperial England. By Cecil Fairfield Lavell and Charles Ed- 
ward Payne, Professors of History in Grinnell College. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1918. Pp. ix, 395. $2.00.) 

To fix the Great War correctly in a setting of British imperial his- 
tory, to show where it belongs in the development of the empire, is not 
an easy thing to do. It can hardly be hoped that a single book will fully 
accomplish the task, and it is high praise to say that Professors Lavell 
and Payne have obtained an unexpected success. 

The great feature of the book is the skill with which a rapid sketch 
of long periods of history has been managed. An outline of British im- 
perial history in 350 pages, of the foundation, to Elizabeth, in fifteen, 
of the rise of sea-power in seventeen, of eighteenth-century colonial 
expansion and the American Revolution in twenty-eight, and so on, 
seems absurdly impossible. And yet there can be no doubt but that the 
average reader will have a far clearer and more lasting view of the 
really essential facts in the growth of the empire of to-day from this 
book than from a half-dozen volumes of more formal history. The 
result has been reached of course by a rigid exclusion of detail. " To 
tell all this [certain summarized details] would be only to repeat what 
may be learned in any school-book." On the other hand there is a lavish 
expenditure of space on details that seem very remote — the youth of 
David Livingstone for instance — but which do in the end reveal the 
foundations of empire and give concreteness to an outline. An at- 
tractive and lively style adds greatly to the general effectiveness. 

It is to be said also that the book is far more correct both in general 
statement and in detail than such outlines are apt to be. La Salle and 
Leibnitz would hardly have agreed with the estimate of Louis XIV.'s 
insight into the value of colonies for world power; the Tories of the 
American Revolution would have given a quite different reason for their 
loyalty than sympathy with the party of royal prerogative and vested 
privilege; the colonies did not put so much emphasis on the distinction 
between external and internal taxation; and Pitt's plan cannot be called 
a federal union of Great Britain and the colonies. But such things as 
these are relatively unimportant in the face of the larger and more 
essential accuracies. The importance of American colonial expansion 
westward in the eighteenth century for the future is clearly indicated. 
The American Revolution is put in its true perspective in the develop- 
ment of the whole empire, and the proper correction made of the narrow 
view of sole economic interest which is so lacking in insight and histor- 
ical imagination. " To suppose that the American Revolution taught 
the people of England the lesson of colonial self-government is a mis- 
take that could only spring from our cheerful readiness to manufacture 
large and impressive generalizations without facts" — an impressive 
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generalization, it might have been added, exceedingly hard to banish 
from our minds. The true causes of expansion in India in spite of 
opposition at home; the meaning of the occupation and settlement of 
Australia; the transition to responsible government in the colonies; the 
change in the idea of empire since the middle of the nineteenth century; 
a quite impartial statement of Boer troubles and Irish discontent, yet 
with clear indication of their relation to modern progress and civiliza- 
tion; and a vivid account of changes that have rapidly developed under 
the stress of war — these are some of the outstanding features of great 
value in the book. It deserves the widest circulation and study. 

G. B. Adams. 

The Constitutional and Parliamentary History of Ireland till the 
Union. By J. G. Swift MacNeill, M.P. (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1917. Pp. xxxi, 516. 10 sh. 6 d.) 

Professor MacNeill adopted a novel plan in preparing his book on 
the constitutional and parliamentary history of Ireland up to the time of 
the Union. Nine out of ten students of the constitutional history of 
Ireland, confronted with the absorbing task of writing a history of it, 
would have been inclined to take the years from the repeal of Poynings's 
Law in 1782 to the Union in 1800, and to have described the constitution 
and its working during these eighteen years. Admittedly the Parliament 
of Ireland was at its best in these years. Poynings's Law was of the 
past; so were the Undertakers; the privy council in Dublin was shorn 
of the power it long exercised of "cushioning" bills passed by Parlia- 
ment which were en route to London for allowance or disallowance 
there ; and from 1793 Roman Catholics were freed from their disabilities, 
and could exercise the parliamentary franchise. The Castle, with all 
that Dublin Castle has always meant in the inner political life of Ireland, 
survived. Some of its power went with the repeal of Poynings's law; 
but it was still an interesting and sometimes, as in the earlier years, a 
sinister institution. Professor MacNeill did not adopt this plan — a plan 
with much to commend it. Instead of any such plan he hit on the novel 
idea of taking Butt's epoch-making speech of 1873 on the Irish Parlia- 
ment and the constitution of Ireland; and with this masterly presenta- 
tion of the subject — a presentation that Butt made in a speech appar- 
ently not more than an hour and a half in length, at the Home Rule 
conference of 1873 — as his background or starting-point, Professor Mac- 
Neill has filled in the details, drawing for this purpose very largely on 
writings or speeches of all the earlier authorities on the constitutional 
and parliamentary history of Ireland. 

Proceeding in the manner which has been described, Professor Mac- 
Neill begins with Mountmorres's Irish Parliaments, and works through 
the whole range of authorities from Mountmorres's permanently service- 
able treatise, to Lecky and Froude, with some drafts from writers on 



